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"expressed the wish" to follow the example of the landowners of Lithuania. On December 5 a rescript drawn in terms similar to those of the rescript of November 20 was given to the governor-general of St. Petersburg, ostensibly in reply to a request for the introduction of "inventories" made by the landowners of that province early in 1857. Both rescripts were published in the newspapers on December 17. The government had at last announced its intention to proceed with the reform, although the rescripts left many questions unanswered and even though their wording was lacking in clarity and in part was contradictory. But the veil of secrecy was finally lifted, and the press was permitted to discuss emancipation. Jubilation in liberal circles was boundless; Herzen in his London publication paid a warm tribute to Emperor Alexander.
The nobility had no choice but to comply with the wishes of the government and to petition the tsar for permission to establish the committee provided by the rescript of November 20, which was modified by subsequent instructions. The corporation of the nobility, slow in toeing the line, received pointed reminders from the minister of the interior. Between January, 1858, and April, 1859, committees were set up in every province. Each committee consisted of the provincial marshal of the nobility (the chairman), two members from each county (uezd) elected by the county assemblies of the nobility, and two members appointed by the provincial governor from among local noble landowners. The appointed members were supposed to speak for the peasants, who were not otherwise represented. According to Lanskoi*, of the approximately 1,400 members (in all committees) hardly one-tenth took active part in the work, the vast majority meekly following the leaders. Professor Kornilov, author of a detailed study of the provincial committees, does not agree with this verdict. In his opinion the members interpreted accurately the attitude of the landed aristocracy, which as a body opposed the reform. Since serfdom, however, was doomed, the landowners were determined to sell the liberation of the serfs at the highest possible price. The explanation of the great variety in the recommendations made by the provincial committees lies in the diversity of economic conditions throughout Russia rather than in the "conservative" or "liberal" views held by the delegates. Qtiality of the soil, prevalent forms of farming and estate management {batshchina or oirrofe), and density of population were ifmong the cirief factors determining the attitude of the landowners.